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quests by three main agencies of Spanish imperialism . the state, the church, and landed
sentry (an aristocratic class of colonists, owners, and managers). The prime agency foi
education of the Amerindians and mestizos was, of course, the church, encouraged b\
the state, but largely ignored or opposed by the gentry class. When the state and the
church lessened their drive for educating the Amerindians and turned toward
education for whites, as they did in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the
gentry gave more encouragement to education for themselves. Nobody paid very much
attention to education for blacks or mulattos.
This change in educational effort over the 250 to 300 years of Spanish domi-
nance in America roughly paralleled the social changes in political, economic, and
ecclesiastical control of the three major regions. Politically and economically, the
Spanish crown began its imperial invasion of America by delegating a considerable
amount of its power to the private effort of individuals, explorers, co?iquistadores, and
their successor colonialists called encomenderos, who possessed a certain similarity to
the proprietaries of other European imperial powers: the captains of the Portuguese,
the seigneurs of the French, the patroons of the Dutch, and the proprietors of the
English. The Spanish term derived from the official grant of power to an individual
Spaniard, called encomienda, by which a group of Amerindians, often a village or
town, was commended to the authority and care of the Spaniard, in return for which
he was to keep order, render military service to the Crown, and see to the Christianiza-
tion of the Amerindians.
Encomienda was a kind of license to govern, to exploit the natural resources,
and to exact labor service from Amerindians as well as collect tribute in commodities.
A major difference in this practice of imperialism was that the French, Dutch, and
English proprietaries all had to ship colonists from the homelands to do the work
whereas the Spanish found massive, highly organized Amerindian societies available to
do the work. Encomienda gave a legal justification for putting them to work for the
Spanish encomendero class. The Spanish thus transferred to America the aristocratic
patterns of a landed gentry who came not to work or establish a new society but to
acquire wealth and maintain a gentlemanly way of life.
Whereas some of the English colonies in Anglo-America to the North turned
their proprietorships into virtual self-governing polities early in the seventeenth and
eighteenth centuries, the Spanish crown soon began the process of taking back
political authority from the private encomenderos and centralizing power in the hands
of the monarchy and its official agents. Two viceroyalties (technically deemed to be
kingdoms under the Crown) were created in the middle of the sixteenth century: New
Spain (Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies) in 1535; and Peru (virtually the
entire western half of South America) in 1542. These kingdoms were ruled under the
authority of Spain by a viceroy and an advisory and judicial council known as an
audiencia. These were by no means democratic bodies, but agencies for introducing
Hispanic central authority into the New World. In the eighteenth century two new
viceioyalties were created: New Granada (northern South America) in 1717 and 1739,
and La Plata (southern and southeastern South America) in 1776. La Plata was in great
preponderance Caucasian and European with Spanish culture scarcely modified at all
fay Amerindians or Africans. Thus, Wagley calls this third cultural region (including